INTELLECTUAL   LIFE   AFTER   THE   INVASIONS

tradition, this "barbaric" art was gradually restricted to the people.
The kings and the magnates wanted something better. They could
not conceive of any other art than that of the Empire. Chilperic
showed Gregory of Tours the beautiful gold pieces which the
Emperor had sent him, saying that he had had a golden dish made
in Constantinople, and would have others made, "to honour the
race of the Franks."1 According to Zeiss,2 Tierornamentik dis-
appeared very early, and by the 6th century the genuinely Ger-
manic vein of Visigothic art was exhausted.

The Germans, once installed in "Romania," did not evolve an
original art, as did the Irish and the Anglo-Saxons. Among the
latter, in the absence of Roman influence, art preserved its national
character, just as the law and the institutions of the people had
done. But its influence was not felt in Gaul until very much later:
in the yth century as regards Irish, and the 8th century as regards
Anglo-Saxon art.3

Of this Barbarian art, which was greatly inferior to the master-
pieces of Sarmatian art by which it was originally inspired, we
have some very fine examples, such as the cuirass of Theodoric,
the evangelistary of Theodelind in the cathedral of Monza, and
the crowns of Guarrazar. It is difficult, however, to believe that
these are Barbarian productions. Riegl and Zeiss admit that as far
as the crowns are concerned the work is like that of the Roman
artists. Saint Elio, who created various works of art,4 was a Gallo-
Roman. In such cases, then, we cannot speak of a genuinely
Germanic art, but rather of Oriental art.

It should be possible to distinguish the influences due to the
wholesale importation of goldsmiths' work and ivories from

1  GREGORY OF TOURS, Hist. Fr<inC.t VI, 2. Cf. FUSm DE COULANGES, Let

transformations de la royautd, pp. 19 and 20.

2  H: ZHSS, Zur ethnischen Deutung fruhmittehlterlicher Funde, GERMANIA,
vol. XIV, 1930, p. 12.

8 In this connection, I believe that BREEDER, op. dt.t p. 59, was wrong to
include, as a whole, the art of Merovingian Gaul, of Visigothic Spain, of
Ostrogothic Italy, of the Lombards, and of the Aiglo-Saxon and Scandinavian^
countries.                                                               * BREEDER, op. c#., p. 56.